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ABSTRACT 
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All too often when the issue of NATO enlargement is raised some of the current 
members object to it due to one of several preconceptions. The more common objections 
include the potential members’ perceived domestic and economic problems, the various 
disputes between these countries themselves, and the adverse position Russia has taken 
regarding the question. 

The author intends to show that present requirements, as set forth in the September 
1995 “Study on NATO Enlargement,” were not applied to previous enlargements, a fact 
that raises the question of fairness in present members’ expectations. Furthermore, by 
examining three alternative scenarios for Russia in the future, it will be shown that none of 
these suggests that the issue of enlargement should be dropped. Finally, the study of 
Hungary, a country representing a “middle ground” among the so-called “Visegrad four,” 
will demonstrate that Hungary is closer today to complying with the strict expectations set 
forth in the document than previously added members were, although their task was much 
less demanding. This implies that stereotypes are involved in resistance to NATO 
enlargement, which should be set aside if only to secure a more stable regional environment 
in Europe. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The thesis, “On the Perceived Obstacles to NATO Enlargement” examines three 
commonly held notions in the current NATO enlargement debate. First is the opinion that 
previous enlargements were extended to countries that were somehow more “worthy” and 
closer to the “West” than are today’s applicants. As Chapter II shows, this was not exactly 
the case. What is more, if they had had to comply with the requirements set forth in the 
September 1995 “Study on NATO Enlargements”, the previous applicants would not have 
been awarded membership. The Alliance, therefore, risks setting a double standard that, 
from the outside, might seem devised to keep enlargement at bay rather than aid applicants 
in their endeavors. 

The second notion is that connected to Russia. Various experts judge the future of 
the Russian Federation differently, but many say that NATO enlargement would be 
detrimental to European security because of Russia’s reaction to it. The thesis examines 
three scenarios (those of “imperial Russia”, weak/” Wei mar- type” Russia, democratic 
future) and comes to the conclusion that NATO enlargement should go forward in any 
case. Russia could be compensated, but not with being awarded a say in the Alliance’s 
affairs. 

Finally, the third such belief is examined in Chapter IV. The chapter questions the 
notion that none of the current applicants are ready for membership yet. Through the 
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example of Hungary, it shows the level of compliance with NATO’s requirements that has 
already been achieved, a level significantly higher than many might suspect. It also asks 
if some of the requirements might be contradictory (e.g., the need to establish a market 
economy surely clashes with the arguments for force modernization, interoperability, and 
standardization, which would require significant investments in the military rather than 
the civilian sphere). 

Chapter V examines the options available to NATO. It seems that the Alliance’s new 
mission needs new “markets” -- markets that will not be found inside NATO. Perhaps the 
fact that the Alliance’s new “product” is to be regional security and stability, and the 
promotion of democratic values, should suggest that new partners be taken on with whom 
to co-operate in production. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



I rj--* ■ oday, in the West, an abundance of publications discusses the merits and 

II possible methods of NATO enlargement vis-a-vis Central and Eastern 
Europe. While many of the proposals are nothing but the guesswork of imaginative 
scholars and experts, the arguments can be separated into three basic categories. One camp 
declares that NATO enlargement is not feasible either because the Alliance would lose its 
identity and credibility if former Warsaw Pact members were allowed to join it and/or 
because it would antagonize Russia and be harmful to democracy there. The second 
approach tentatively suggests that while in theory membership would be desirable, present 
obstacles (for example, economic problems in East and West alike, the lack of properly 
working democracies in the East, the political inclinations of the U.S. Congress, Western 
public opinion, etc.) are such that it cannot be achieved, at least not in the short term. A 
third group claims that enlargement is the way to ensure that the ongoing difficult 
transformation of the Alliance is successful - and the sooner the better. (Some in this group 
even see NATO enlargement as a way to enhance democracy in Russia.) This approach 
also includes the opinion that this may be NATO’s last chance to survive its victory in the 
Cold War. All three camps have one thing in common: the analysis of each does not allow 
for future situations envisioned by the others. 
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There are fundamental problems with the current debate. First of all, the discussion 
is still based mainly on Cold War rhetoric, even though NATO's new strategic doctrine has 
been in existence for five years. Much of the relevant analysis tends to ascribe the 
attributes of the Soviet Union to Russia. This may signal one of two things: either present 
Russian attitudes resemble those of the past (be they those of the USSR or Imperial Russia) 
too closely, or Sovietologists (and the Alliance) are simply unable to adjust to the changes 
that have happened during the past decade. If the former reasoning is accepted, it is hard 
to see what obvious advantages there would be in again leaving East Europe in the Russian 
sphere of influence, as many of those against enlargement suggest. The tactics of 
appeasement that these people seem to advise failed to work in the past, so why believe 
it would be effective today? Furthermore, precedents of NATO enlargement demonstrate 
that, at least in the case of the “Visegrad four” (Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, and 
Slovakia), the obstacles to membership are hardly as serious as were those in some of the 
previous cases. 

If, on the other hand, one accepts the reasoning that the post-Cold War situation is 
fundamentally different from what it was earlier, it is again difficult to see how this would 
validate the reasoning against enlargement. If the threat is instability (as many during the 
search for a new NATO doctrine implied), it may be in the best interest of NATO to allow 
new members into the Alliance, thus aiding the creation of a stable regional environment. 
In this respect, Russian objections, while they should be taken seriously, should not be 
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given priority over other relevant considerations regarding the possible advantages of 
enlargement. 

Either way, the arguments for and against widening NATO are less than satisfactory. 
Meanwhile, a fundamental piece of the puzzle in the debate goes largely undetected. It 
could be described as the “real”, versus the “perceived,” membership potential of the 
applicants. Economic, political, and social indicators that describe these countries’ 
readiness for the Alliance are often subject to prejudiced interpretations. 

Although economic models of alliance behavior abound, few experts have dealt with 
the problems of enlargement in economic terms. This, particularly after decades of acute 
burden-sharing disputes, is very surprising. The 1995 “Study on NATO Enlargement”, 
while it remains fairly vague on the concrete expectations, at least tries to remedy some 
of these problems. Its four sets of requirements describe the minimum needed for 
membership. Among them, it is suggested, the economy is the area where the arguments 
against enlargement could be most persuasive. The thesis will examine this notion through 
a study of potential Hungarian membership. 

There are particular merits to this approach. If the Cold War-like scenario is 
accepted, then the economic counter-motivations experts sometimes cite could hardly 
come into play when the containment of an imperial Russia is at stake. If, on the other 
hand, there is a new agenda, a new international environment, then the Cold War-type 
reasoning should be entirely abandoned, and a new paradigm found. In this case, the 
importance of economic factors has yet to be qualified. There is only one instance in which 
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enlargement to include Central (and/or East) European countries could be dismissed: if the 
post-Cold War scenario is accepted, and the economic factors indicate that the costs 
associated with expansion will outweigh the potential benefits. Nevertheless, to decide 
whether to enlarge or not would require at least a serious examination of such questions, 
which has not been the case. 

Chapter II of the thesis will deal with the question of whether the discussions that 
accompanied past occasions of enlargement have something relevant to contribute to the 
current debates. Did today’s often-stressed concerns such as “These countries should 
become stable democracies first,” or “We do not want to alienate Russia” have anything 
to do with past decisions about which countries became members of the Alliance? It is of 
particular importance to examine the circumstances leading to the formal acceptance of 
Greece and Turkey (1952), the Federal Republic of Germany (1955), and Spain (1982) into 
NATO. One must determine what these four countries had to offer NATO that made their 
membership not only possible but also desirable. It is just as important to have a look at 
the extent to which these promises were fulfilled. Based on the individual characteristics 
of these processes, further research can then establish a set of variables to be applied to the 
present situation. It is not assumed that the cases of these four “late arrivals” will reveal 
the full spectrum of favorable motivations leading to membership. The presence of these 
motivations, or the lack thereof, however, is an indicator of where the current process may 
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lead. In fact, the absence of the motivations of the past may indicate a need to re-examine 
present circumstances and adjust NATO decision-making accordingly. 

Chapter III will detail various possible scenarios regarding the future of Russia — 
since the question whether to wait (indeed, ask) for Russian approval of NATO expansion 
seems to be one of the most divisive issues among those who accept the need for the 
widening of the Alliance. Does Russia behave as would an imperial power? Or, to the 
contrary, does it threaten European (and perhaps global) security by its very fragility? Is 
there a case to be made for the possible emergence of a democratic Russia? In general, the 
issue is whether Russian disapproval of NATO expansion should be given key 
consideration. 

Once these arguments against enlargement have been examined, Chapter IV will 
present an examination of the situation based on the requirements set forth in the 
September 1995 “Study on NATO Enlargement”. It will also examine the economic 
argument, a hitherto minor issue in the debate. Using Hungarian economic and, to some 
extent, military statistics, an interpretation of the Hungarian burden-sharing potential in 
relation to that of current NATO-members will be considered. From this exercise it is 
hoped that some general conclusions can be drawn regarding the importance of economic 
factors in the eastward enlargement of the Alliance. 

Finally, Chapter V will serve to summarize the results of the inquiry, and also to 
point up some of the expectations regarding NATO’s future. 
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II. NATO ENLARGEMENT - THE RELEVANCE OF PAST 



EXPERIENCES 



Enlarging NATO launches us all on a voyage of discovery. 
Not only will it change NATO, it will also deeply change 
the environment in which NATO operates. 

* Hans Jochen Peters 1 

any times during the years since the end of the Cold War the question of what 
to do with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has arisen. During the course 
of the sometimes fervent debates a number of potential solutions were discussed. These 
suggestions range from closing down business altogether to turning NATO from a 
collective defense organization into one of collective security. While ample supporters of 
both proposals exist, it is the alternatives between the two extremes that have been given 
the most thorough appreciation, and that seem most viable. 

Between the two extreme options lies the basic choice of preserving NATO with its 
current membership, but changing its mission, and that of enlargement to include new 
members. The latter would also necessarily imply some alterations in the Alliance’s 
mission. The debate that set the stage for these two basic choices was prompted by the 
Allies’ declaration at their November 1991 Rome Summit. It said: 
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Hans Jochen Peters, “The Political Dimension”, in Jeffrey Simon, ed., NATO Enlargement. 
Opinions and Options (National Defense University, Fort McNair: Washington, D.C., 1995), 



167. 
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